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Editorial 

Just before we left Foochow for the summer, a Chinese 
shop-keeper who had come into the Mission Compound on busi- 
ness was heard to remark to one of the houseboys “And with all 
this grass lawn and fresh air, the foreigners still go away to ‘es- 
cape the heat’ !’’ 

When we compare our hoines with the small, crowded 
quarters of our Chinese friends, it does seem strange that we are 
the ones who need to get away from the city, and they can stay 
there. 3 

- What do we do with our time while we ate away? Most 
of us have two months or more on Kuliang, at Sharp Peak, or 
out of port. Is it worth while, necessary, a good Christian use 
of our resources? What do we get out of the vacation? What 
have we to give as a result of the months of change and rest? 
Many such questions have to be answered to our Own consciences, 
as we make our yearly summer plans. 

And this number of our little paper is an attempt to share 
with friends the experiences and interests that a summer brings 
to us. 

The various articles cannot show all the tasks we bring 
with us to do—planninz of courses, preparation for teaching, 
translating, perhaps a Chinese or two to tutor; nor can they half. 
express all that goes into the various conferences and study 
groups, of attempts to keep intelligently alive to the great world 
of interests outside of our immediate work, and careful analysis 
of the tasks to which for the remaining months of the year we 
give all our time and strength, so that we have no chance to 
‘realize ourselves.’. Then, too, it will not be possible to enumerate 
how many times members of the Mission travelled back to — 


Foochow on various matters of administration, how many had 
special courses in summer schools, and who stayed to carry on in 
the hospital, etc. 

Mission Meeting formerly loomed as one of the most ab- 
sorbing programs during the summer, but since so much of the 
executive work of the Mission is being given over to the Church 
Council, and since we have brief sessions of Mission Meeting in 
the Spring and Fall, our summer session is no longer strenuous 
or long. 

This year we were led in our discussions by a considera- 
tion of Staniey Jones’ The Christ of the Indian Road, a review 
of which was presented by Mr. Topping. A second half day 
took up some problems from the Report of an Evangelistic Con- 
ference with John R. Mott in Shanghai, presented to us by Mr. 
Smith. And late in August we had two other half days ona few 
local problems none of which were settled in any very conclusive 
fashion, because in these days we are all willing to go slowly on, 
trying to see how our Chinese fellow-workers respond,—a thing 
which manifestly cannot be done at a summer meeting. 


From Foochouwi to Kuliang 
Mary R. Newell 


School is closing. As soon as it is closed we want to get 
up out of this heat, up to dear Kuliang. The children are losing 
their appetites. They, and we too, find it hard to be cheerful and 
pleasant. If we could only puta change of clothes into a‘suit 
case and go right up, but we must plan bed and board for two 
months. 

it is so hot our brains will hardly work. How much soap 
shall we take? We’ll empty the store room of canned goods, 
Sugar, we know about how many pounds we want and that half 
case we got in Shanghai is much cheaper than what we can buy 
at the little store on the mountain, so we’ll take all we’ll need. 
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We get out the baskets. They smell musty ‘and! must be 
sunned,. The tall round ones are not easy to carry down to the 
front yard. They stand about three feet high and are nearly two 
feet across. ‘The square ones are much easier to carry. We’ll 
pack the bedding and mosquito nets in the tall ones, and the 
clothes and flat things in the square ones. 2 

Here comes Jean. “Mother, may I take these books?’ 
“Oh Dear, I don’t see how you can. You know each load must . 
be only 80 pounds and we already have that great pile laid out to 
take. Can’t you do without them?” ‘‘Well then may I take my 
little stove? And please this picture for the wall, they are so 
bare at Kuliang.” “Perhaps they’ll go in this basket, I’ve weigh- 
ed it and it is short a few pounds’. So we plan and arrange. 
What we leave must be carefully put away lest moths, book- 
worms, silver-fish or white-ants make summer food of them. 
What a lot of worldly goods one has, and yet what can one do 
without?) .We will be sure to take some things we don’t need and 
eave some things we do. Years of packing for Kuhang doesn’t 
prevent such failures. 

I'm just too tired to do anything more until after supper. 
It will be a littie cooler then and the baskets must be ready early, 
for the toad bearers will be here tomorrow. soon after day-light. 
Before they arrive we must put in the sheets we're sleeping on, 
ihe mosquito nets and the towels. Did you forget? We'll have 
to get breakfast over too and put in the silverware and coffee pot. 

A night’s sleep will give us a little niore pep, if we can 
just get to sleep before that sea breeze dies down at ten. So 
good-night ! 

Good-morning, — 5:30 —time we were up and hustling. 
Let’s get to breakfast as soon as we can, There they come — three 
women with “dang” sticks—i, e..a strip of bamboo to both ends 
of which they tie one of our, baskets, and carry them over their 
shoulders. They. aren’t ail here yet sovlet them wait)'till the 
others arrive. | 
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Breakfast over — everything tuckéd in, let them come now 
and get the baskets. Oh dear, they say this basket is too heavy. 
I weighed it and it was only a tiny bit over — We'll take out that 
table cloth and that hymn book, and put them in in this square bas- 
ket. They don’t want to carry that mattress. They say it’s 
bulky and inconvenient to carry. Well it must go, tell them we'll 
pay extra! Dear me, what a looking house. No use sweeping, 
it will be worse when we come back two months from now. . 

What, they won’t carry that load? Want to leave it ’till 
tomorrow? Does it have the mosquito nets in? No? Thank 

. . goodness. Then we can get along without it and the student can 
see to getting it off tomorrow. Hurry, here are the rickshas—the 
chair men will be waiting (we hope) at the end of the horse road. 
Which one of you children wiil take the cat? Where’s Spot? 
Here he is. We’re off. 

_ We'll get up the mountain before those poor load carriers 
will, w can they do it; carry 80 pounds weight over the hot 
plain for five miles, over the narrow paths between the rice fields _ 
then up and up for four miles, and most of them women. No 
wonder they have to stop and drink tea many times along the way » 

We ride a couple of miles through crowded streets in 
rickshas and here, where our road ends are the mountain chairs. 
Soon we are seated. If you weigh more than 150 pounds you 


must have four men, otherwise three will do. Some people don’t 
like the swinging motion and no one likes it when we start up 
the steps leading up the mountain,—except the children. They 
giggle and think it great fun. Three rest houses mark the pro- 
gress up the mountain. At the second the air begins to freshen 
and at the third one feels he is at Kuliang, 

Then comes the joyful arrival at the little stone cottage 
and the unpacking and putting away of all the things and a good 
night’s sleep in air that tastes good, so different from the breath- 
less perspiring nights we’ve been having. 


Blessed Kuliang! ‘It took four hours to get bent and 
what a change! 
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Kuliang Houses and Landlords 
Dr. W. L. Beard 


Kuliang is the top of a range of hills, and is itself cut up 
into smaller ranges, the general direction of which runs east and 
west, The houses are on the southern slopes of these ranges, so 
if one stands on a prominence south of Kuliang he sees fifty or 
more squatty stone cottages tucked into the hillsides..—each with 
a stone wall on its northern side. If one stands to the north of 
the stone cottages he sees only a number of stone walls about one 
hundred feet long and fifteen feet high,—most of them double 
walls, the one nearest the house higher than the other wall, with 
earth between, The walls have bamboos and grass growing 
thereon. This is all necessited by the typhoons which visit the 
region and waich not only unroof an unprotected house, but ac- 
tually blow the walls down. : 


The houses are built of stone—until within ten years 
rough stone of any shape and all sizes. The house walls are 
about two feet six inches thick at the foundation and one foot thick 
at the top, with the ridge about fourteen feet high. Each wall is 
a double wall and the two faces or sides are not bound together — 
no stone runs through; one side occasionally falls down and leaves 
the other side standing, 


The general style is to have three or four rooms in a row, 
each about thirteen feet wide and eighteen feet deep, witha broad 
verandah in front and on the west. The floors areof boards, and 
white ants thrive on them. The roofs are of tile. 


| In 1895 the cost of one of these houses with typhoon wall, 
grading, and rooms for kitchen and servants was $250 gold. The 
cost now is $4000. The houses now are built of granite blocks 
fairly square, about one foot on a side, and are much better than 
the <lder houses — building material and Jabor have quadrupled 
in cost. 
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How do you get‘a house on Kuliang? The’ simplest me- 
thod now is to buy one. Just now (September, 1926) there are 
more then twelve for salé, prices ranging from $600. to $3000. 
gold. But if you are particular and want your own style, you 
go about and select a-site. During the whole summer you visit 
several sites, in all kinds of weather. You try to estimate the 
€ftect of a typhoon on the locality. You take into account the 
view from the site, and the accessibility. Some have built a 
house and found it cost a hundred dollars to get a good road to 
it, Will it get the south breeze? 


One more important factor is the landlord, or landlords 
What is a landlord? ‘The man or men or woman of whom you 
rent yotir land. My own plot had three landlords. The price 
was $60 Mex. rent for twenty years, with the privilege of rerent- 
ing at three dollars per year as long as the rent was paid; land 


for a well was to be furnished, and landlord must be allowed to — 


dig it for $6.00. The Jandlord is inextricably fixed to the land 
He watches the house during the winter for $5.00. Another way 
of saying it is that he. for the sum of $5.00, agrees not to take 
away the furniture you leave in the house, and not to allow 
others to remove it. He does net always live up to this part of 


the agreement, and such “tnistakes’ make work for the Couneil 
and the Consuls. wach 


Your landlord is a necessity which you would gladly will 
to another,— but you must keep him or her. Remember your 
well is several rods from your house, and several tods below: 
The water must be drawn by hand out of the well, and carried 
daily to your house. The refuse must be taken away. There 
are no sewers. Articles of furniture, beds, etc., have o¢casion- 
ally to be moved to another house. You may want a little fire- 
wood, Your well may go dry and you must have water. When 
you want something and don’t know to whom to turn, turn to 
your landlord. He is always there, and can help you— provided 
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you pay for it. If you have a'good landlord you pay gladly — if 
you have a bad landlord you are a subject for pity; for whether 
you like it or not, the landlord goes with the house. 


Kullang Neighbors 
Mabel &. Leger 


Come with me to Kuliang, and let me introduce you to 
some of our neighbors. 

First of all, you will meet some of our Chinese neighbors— 
the ones who live in the little village just across the road from 
us, Probably some of the women carried your baggage up the 
mountain on a stick balanced on the shoulder with a basket or 
_ bundle on either end. And perhaps some of the men carried you 
up in your sedan chair. As you near our house, the curious 
children, gathered in the road to watch you, scatter before your 
chair. You are to see much of them through the summer; and 
there is one tiny tot, knowing our weakness for wild red raspber- 
ries, who comes to our door every day or two bringing a tiny 
bowl of berries which he insists in his baby lisp are’ worth five 
whole copperts. 

Potato and rice fields are all about us—the tidiest fields 
you ever saw. Never do you see a weed in them. And there 
our neighbors, men and women, work from early morn until late 
at night, | 

‘Then there is the old grandmother who herds the cows and 
goats on the hillsides. She casts longing eyes on our green lawn, 
and if we look in an especially pleasant frame of mind, or if she 
doesh't see us, and thinks we are away for the day, she even ven- 
tures to drive mer live stock onto our iawn. No need for lawn- 

These are uneducated, and have few interests 
Outside of the mefe problems of existence, apparently. Be it said 
to our shaine, they are not much interested in Christianity. 
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Except during the summer, months there are no foreign 
residents on Kuliang; but it is here that people from all over this 
province, and a few from, other provinces, come: to escape the 
terrific heat of July and fy wea and to seek rest, refreshment, 
and physical, mental and spiritual uplift. Many have come from 
two hundred miles or more up-country,’ wheré roads are un- 
known, travelling by boat and chair for many a weary day 
through bandit infested country, beset by many dangers. 


We are a small community of only about four hundred 
people—few enough so that we come to know most of those who 
come here, and to feel that we are all neighbors. ee me take 
you to the homes of some of our friends. | 


- First let us go to the hospitable home of a London Mission 
family where we receive a hearty welcome, enjoy a few minutes 
congenial conversation, and probably a cup of strong English tea, 
We shall see much of them this summer. 


A short walk brings us to the home of a charming Ameri- 
can Methodist family where we chat for a few moments before 
going on to home of a jolly Irish family. Our Irish friends are 
the life of the community, If it is not too late, we may even get 
over to callon some Scotch Presbyterian friends. On our way 
home we drop inon some young folks of our own mission who 
are working hard on Chinese language. Wherever we go we find 
people busy studying, reading, writing, planning next year’s work, 
or even repairing and painting the houses in which they live. 

On Sunday you will go with us to the 5 o’clock, Vesper 
Service. There are other services throughout the day, but in:the 
evening all the people of the mountain unite ina service of praise, 
_ Here, side by side in the same church are Methodists, Baptists. 
Reformed Church of America, Presbyterians, Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians in large numbers, all worshipping together ; not 
only fellow-Americans from California to Maine, but people from 
Ireland, Scotland, ,England, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark and 
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Holland, as well as’ English-speaking an earlier service 
was held for those not speaking English). 


~ These same people not only meet together Sundays but 
throughout the week days in conferences, discussion and study 
groups and on the tennis courts, all working and playing toge- 
ther, and constantly gaining help and inspiration from one ano- 
ther. One comes to realize that Christian ideals, problems and 
people are very much the same the world over, We are indeed 
blest in our summer neighbors. 
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Management of the Settlement 
Elizabeth S. Perkins 


Kuliang, unlike Kuling, is not a foreign concession or 
estate. . It has been a gradual growth. A ic missionaries, seek- 
ing refuge from summer heat, rented Chinese houses of the. vii- 
lagers, and gradually a smal] number of stone houses were erect- 
ed on scattered plots of land rented from the owners, At present 
the number of houses.is about 100. The community life has 
grown up with the increase of numbers, but no legal organization - 
has been formed. There are no laws, or taxes, as there is no 
body with power to enforce laws or collect taxes. 


’ ‘There are three governing groups, elected by the residents 
and working only under the freewill of their constituents, the 
Kuliang Council, the Church Trustees, and, the Public Worship 
Committee, The Council elected at a residents’ annual meeting, 
assesses a quota of five dollars per adult (payment of which is 
voluntary) and with this money builds and keeps in order the 
roads, cates for the garbage, provides a system of transportation 
up and down the mountain, cooperates with the medical mission-- 
aries in looking after the health of foreign and Chinese residents, 
and provides a clubhouse for meetings, and a bathing-pool, ~~ 
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4. ....The Church trustees, elected by the congregation, care for 
the church building, and are responsible for evangelistic and edu- 
cational work throughout the year among the permanent residents 
of Kuliang. They ask the summer residents annually for a gift 
of two dollars per adult to support this work. The balance of 


receipts ftom Sunday offerings, over and above current expénses, 


is voted by the congregation to benevolent causes in the home 
countries. The trustes also give a ‘grant in aid to the medical 
work for the Kuliang people. 

The Public Worship Committee, appointed by the congre- 
gation, and representing the different denominations, is responsi- 
ble for the religious services during the summer season. These 
include the Sunday Church in Enighst’ and in Chinese, 
a Sunday School for the children, mid-week prayer meetings, and 
a week of convention in is led by visiting 
ot local men. A 

As Kuliang lies geographically in the area divigtled to the 
American Board for evangelization, the work during the yéar is 
carried on under the Foochow Congregational Church commit- 
tees, There have been very few conversions among the’ péople 
and at present thete are no baptized Christians living in ‘the vil- 
lage, and there is no organized church. Mote than ten boys and 
girls have gone down to boarding schools in Foochow and maty 
of them have there accepted Christ. The condition is an annwal 


challenge to our vacation thoughts. eee po 
‘Yours For Health—Kuliang, 


Dr, Lora G, Dyer 


iT 


“Among other sanitaria- in a/ 


resort in the Fukien Province—” So,we'really are on.the health 


map, put there by good authority, the Conference on Medical 
Missions held in) Baltimore, It is not too to 
confidence in the pla¢e. | 3 
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The latest.word in modern medicine is preventive medicine, 
and under this head Kuliang, up, to the minute, wins its greatest 
nuinber.of points as one of the sanitaria of China... If the patient 
comes,up the mountain merely harried and, weary, | Kuliang,, of 
“its own unaided self” can effect a cure with its cleansing winds, 
its:quiet, its,fresh air, rain,anc sunshine, if the patient has but 
the courage to decline one in five. of the invitations to tea, dinner 

But if. the, patient is actualy ill Koliang a neally 
truly sanitorium, a comfortable little hospital erected in a quiet 
corner of the settlement a few years ago, the gift of friends of 
one of the women physicians of the Methodist Mission, expressly 
for the care of foreign patients. A foreign nurse and a house- 
keeper, or two foreign nurses, are recruited for the two summer 
months from some mission hospital in the province, ofteniat con- 
siderable sacrifice on their part, since a full sanitorium means-no 
vacation. at all for them. A few Chinese nurses assisting lighten’ 
the load a little.. This little hospital can care for seven \patients, 
and boasts a convenient operating room, which is embarrassingly 
empty of, equipment other than furniture, However; the lack being 
known, the, visiting surgeon brings his own tools and all is: well. 
Many missionaries from isolated stations keep their minor. surgi- 
cal ills and. bring them along to Kuliang, to be disposed.of. with 
the help of their favorite surgeon; Many children lose their ton- 
sils and adenoids here, or eyen an appendix... 
..,From the doctor’s point of. view a vacation on Kuliong 
may be.a vacation in name only, or merely an escape, from: the 
heat. But usually there is not much. sickness.here outside of 
acyte, gastro-+intestinal troubles and ordinarily there are atleast 
two physicians from each mission, often more, if the mission. has 
several stations, so that the burden on any, ene doctor. is not.too 
heavy, two: respects, after a year, ina one-man hospital up 
country, Kuliang, seems like a medical, Paradise, for if consula- 
tion.is desired in any,serious or puzzling case it is easily, obtained, 
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and’ then there is the fellowship with other’physicians. Each 
season brings from ten to twenty men ‘and women doctors to the 
mountain, a few of them western trained Chinese, and offers one 
ot more médical meetings for the presentation of papers and case 
reports and the general exchange of experiences and experiments 
of the year. The'Fukien Medical Missionary Association ‘takes 
the place of’ a county medical association and isa branch of the 
China Medical Association, membership in the former’ implying 
automatically 4 proposal for membership in the larger association. 


“The Oratorio, “Hymn of Praise” 
Mary C. Cushman 


During the past few years a musical tradition has grown 
up on Kuliang, for each summer a choral society composed of 
the ever-changing Kuliang community has undertaken to present 
some worth-while pieces of work. Sometimes it has been a can+ 
tata, and again a sacred selection, but it has been so well received 
that now it is considered the “high point” in the summer by many 
residents. The missionaties from up-1iver and inland stations 
who have no chance to hear choral singing throughout the ‘year 
afe especially interested, and many of them take part in the 
chorus with keen delight. In fact, so educational and enjoyable 
has this chorus work become that those who have orice sung in 
the Union look forward to the next year’s performance as a big 
part of their sumimer on Kuliang. Some people believe that it is 


teally hard‘to say whether it is more entertaining to sing in — 
chorus or to attehd the finished product! 


‘This yeat the Oratorio, “Hymn of Praise” by ‘Maandene 


sohn ‘was selected for presentation. Early in July the call for 
singers went out, and before long a chorus of fifty-five perform- 
ers was reheafsing once of twice weekly. Mrs. F. P. Beach and 
Mrs, R: Scott worked hard to secure the right:personnel for ‘the 
society, and Mrs Scott helped to train the men’s voices in special 
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rehearsals,’ Our conductor this year (as last year) was ‘Mr. 
Temple P. M. Bevan, a Foochow business’ man, and one wliom 
we are very lucky to have in our community. His love of music 
has taken him into the study of it so that he holds a degree in 
music from an English University, and has won his spurs both 
as a composer and a director of great merit and efficiency. He 
deserves great credit for his ability to take a group of untrained 
singers such as was ours, and to whip it into shape for the pre- 
sentation of a rather difficult bit of music — all within a few short 
weeks, 


Beginning with August first our efforts were redoubled, or 
rather trebled, for we went to rehearsals three times a week and 
more, until August twenty-first, when The Hymn of Praise was 
presented to a respectful, helpful. audience. The night ‘before 
the final performance the dress rehearsal was thrown open to 
everyone, An interpreter translated the words for the benefit of 
the many Chinese who attended and seemed to enjoy the music 
thoroughly. Both nights’ presentation went off very well as a 
crowded churchful of listeners will testify. Those who sang en- 
joyed themselves quite as much as those who listened, in this 
case. | 


The solo parts were admirably sung, our own Mrs. Scott 
taking the soprano parts with feeling and great ability. The 
whole performance, I believe, was quite worthy of the Kuliang 

A few words about the oratorio. itself may be of interest. 
The Hymn of Praise was written in 1840 especially for the great 
celebrations attending the four hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing in Germany. It has always been thought 
that Mendelssohn himself. selected the words from the Bible. 
The oratorio was first presented in St. Thomas’ Church, Leipzig 
on June 25, 1840, Mendelssohn himself directed, and we haye an 
interesting report of the performance from)Robert Schumann who 
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praised it very highly. The exquisite duet “I waited for the 
Lord,” was especially mentioned. “At the conclusion of it,” he 
says, “‘a whisper rustled through the entire congregation, which 
in a church means more than loud applause in a concert hall. It 
was like a glance into heaven, filled with the Madonna eyes of 
Raphael.” 


Picnic Spots 
L.J. Christian 


Among the joys of a summer spent on Kuliang is the fel- 
lowship one has with kindred spirits in some woodsy spot, roast- 
ing wienies over a camp fire. ‘The lines of care disappear from 
the brow as one sits and talks over old times with a ‘hot dog’ bu- 
ried in a breakfast roll in one hand, and a cup of 18 carat coftee 
in the other. It’s not always wise to believe all the stories you 
hear under such stimulation, but they sound good, and they help 
you to remember similar experiences which you naturally pass in 
as your contribution. 

The man who first discovered Kuliang, with its wonderful 
views of sea and plain, with its gorgeous sunrises and sunsets, 

and with its ideal picnic spots, understood the simple life and 
was a friend to the missionaries. | 

Others following in his train have blazed trails to Ox Head 
Fort, to the Tea Gardens, to Kushan Monastery and Moon Tem- 
ple, and have made foot-paths to Tipping Rock, Little Bellevue 
and the Burnie, The wooded dells and’ pine copses near these 
famous spots could tell many a tale of the happy groups who 
through the years have picnicked beneath their protecting shade. 

Then there are the nearby spots, in‘one’s yard, it may 
be,— where a steamer rug, a basket lunch and a small fire are all 
the impedimenta required. Eating in God’s great out-of-doors 

‘obviates a tonic, for the air itself is a toni¢e that is taken before, 
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during and after eating. It increases the red corpuscles, and like 
Postum, gives one a “springy step” anda “‘glinty eye.” 

Kuliang hag its swimming pool, where some, it is said, en- 
joy many a happy splash; it has its tennis courts where others go 
to increase their, blood pressure; but best of all, it has its quiet 
spots where old and young, man and maid, may lay up memories 
that will help over the long hard road ahead,—and these are 
Kuliang’s picnic spots, | 


Kushan Monastery 
E. H. Smith 


Perhaps of all the picnic grounds of our summer, Kushan 
holds the paim,— just enough hardship in climbing over the moun- 
tain paths and rocks to make the day thrilling,— then to arrive 
under the great pines and camphors that for hundreds of years 
have surrounded this truly gorgeous and imposing Buddhist shrine. 
The odor of burning incense, the solemn tolling of the great bell, 
the sight of the ancient cattle, swine and fowl that here find a 
harbor of safety, all thrill] the occidental. 

There are resident here some four hundred monks, hermits 
and acolites. In May of each year crowds assemble for the head- 
burnings. On your pienic you see the heads of boys and men, 
each with its own record of scars, the proud symbols of standing 
in the religion. 

Every one will recall the fish pond with the huge, hoary 
monsters,— their mouths agape for Chinese cookies. Farther on 
the beautiful rushing cold spring, with the revolving water whee] 
constantly tolling. the hare bell in the shrine of the Goddess of 

Down in the deep ravine is the stone ent where guests are 
entertained, and you can ail enjoy. your. picnic lunch. ahi! 

The huge gilded idols grinning upon you as you enter the 
doors of the shrine are‘only the entrance tothe great temple home. 


| 
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Until you have entered reverently into the great worship hall, and 
felt the impressive solemnity of the place, or witnessed the long 
_ mass participated in by the chanting’ brotherhood you have not 
come near to the heart of the place which witnesses century after 
centuzy to the longing of the human heart For communion with 
the unseen, and for peace. : 


The kindly spirit, the solemnity and the orderly atmosphere 
all make one feel how attractive it would be to’bide awhile and 
still further drink in the calm of worid-detachment. 


But home and friends are calling you back to Life, to Ser- 
vice, to direct Communion with a Father in heaven; and in an 
hour or two you are back again on Kuliang, where four hundred 
missionaries are getting fresh strength and inspiration for the 
preaching of the Gospel that makes a Savior known to a people 


whose needs have not been met in the ritual and ceaseless prayers 
to “A-mi- tah- huk, 


A Kuliang Hike 
Helen H, Gold 


“One everlasting whisper day and night 
repeated — so; “Something hidden, go and find it, Go. 
and look behind the ranges. Something lost behind 
the ranges ;. lost and Ww aiting for you. Go!” | 


ranges had been beckoning to ns.all.the summer and 
we needs must go and look behind them, .We could no longer 
resist the lure of their call and so one morning, bright and early, 
we started off to the north, With our eyes on the distant moun- 
tains, range on range of them,— Cathedral Rock, more or less in 
the foreground, but between times casting a cautious glance at 
the path along which we were trayeling lest in a careless moment 
we should ;lose our footing, we came almost to Ox Head Fort, 
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Pausing for breath, we lifted our eyestodrink in the beauty of 
the far distant hills with the ocean lying just beyond. — 3 

' Turning here to the left we headed in the direction where 
lay Foochow and dropped down into a small valley. Each view 
has its own particular beauty and while here we did not have the 
inspiring outlook of far reaches, we still had the cryptomeria trees, 
than which there is no more beautiful tree, with the peaceful 
quietness of the villages nestling among them as if for protection. 
As we started up out of the valley on the other side we passed a 
kiln where they were making tiles fcr roofs.and bricks—nor were 
they. making them without straw for there was abundant evidence 
of the straw.. With.just enough climb to make the view from 
the summit interesting we gradualiy climbed up out of the . 
valley. 

When we arrived at the summit, to the left were terrace 
after terrace of rice fields in all their greeness. One does not 
teaiize the infinite variety of shades-and tints of green until one 
jooks at one of these hillsides with the vivid green of the rice> 
not yet headed out, with the gray green of the firs and darker, 
deeper green of the pines — each with their own characteristic tint, 
Running down through this ravine was a brook which reminded 
one of those at home, and after the rain which had fallen within 
the past few days was full of water and the music of its gurgling 
and rushing was indeed pleasant to our ears, 

Again going down into the valley we made another turn 
which brought us out into a ravine which if followed to the east 
leads to the Min River. Here we found a creek-much larger 
than the brook which we had just past — full of huge boulders over 
which the water was falling in cascades. Here was temptation 
enough for all sorts of people-—— deep holes which were made for 
“swimmin’ holes’, shallower places calling for some one to dis- 
pense with foot coverings and go paddling, and for the followers 
of Ike Walton many a place which ought to yield a fine catch to 
be cooked later over the open fire for real outdoor appetites. 


wi 
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But we had not the:time to yield to the lure of these temp- 
tations and so we kept our. faces set toward our goal. Only.once 
did we leave the path and that was, to remove the bulb of a beau- 
tiful amaryllis which we had seen on,a' previous trip, to adorn 
our garden in the city. These had multiplied so rapidly in the 
interim that there was now a regular garden of them.:. Here, too 
we stopped Jong — to have a bite of lunch and a welcome 
drink. ae 3 


Befire long we were On our way again, following the creek 
up ‘a short distance where we again turned to the left for we 
were to make a complete circle before we again reached Kuhatig. 
Up and up we went, this time by a real rodd and real steps. 
Always on this path we meet some friendly country folk either 
on their way to the metropolis or on their way back to Lo-nguong 
Their language is different and you have to make a “rapid-fire” 
adjustment in order ‘to translate their sounds and words into a 
dialect that’ you know. From this pass in the mountains we get 
our first view of the Foochow plain with its teeming villages." 


As we turn our faces toward home it is more or less of a 
steady but g1 adual climb, along the divide between the Foochow 
plain and that on the other side of the ridge. Every once in a 
while through a break in the hills we had a_ wonderful view of 
the plain—a splendid birds’ eye view. _ Away off in the distance 
one can see the Inghok river with the continuous stretch of 


mountains near it; nearer by are the two branches of the Min 
River, which we “could see for long distances. 


Always, everywhere are the hills, dif- 
ferent yet ever the same; always inspiring, and encouraging, . 
‘Over the misty mountains,» 
Past the wide heights,of blue, | 
Evento the crystal fountains) 
Where all: the dreams come true”! 


| 
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Another Kuliang summer is over! 
In order to feel satisfied with a summer vacation one must 
be. able to say that something new has been added toone’s mental 
store as well as to one’s physical and spiritual store. This sun)~ 
mer Kuliang was well provided with such opportunities. You 
could take your choice of Astronomy, Bible penny, French Psy- 


chology, Photography or Botany. 


As my botany knowledge was too small to find with a 
microscope, I joined Prof. Metcalf’s class, and together'with six- 
teen other would-be botanists met on the Metcalf porch. His 
six lessons were packed with facts about the common frees, ferns, 
flowers dnd shrubs of Kuliang and Fukien PTOWNICE: Our 
otithines are precious referefice material. 


Thanks to the wisdom of our University Professor, _who 
gave us pronouncable names whenever there were such, groups 
of students would wander around the mountain between classes 
reviewing their newly acquired knowledge. You could identify 
members of the class at a great distance, for their slow walk 
along some woodsy path would be interrupted by frequent ore 
pings and probings into fern covered banks. 


Specimens nes brought | to class, and when no 
tion could be made they had to,go nameless, as the, classification 
of Fukien flora has neyer been thoroughly done. Such specimens 
ate sent to a specialist for identification, usually, to Dr, Merrill 
of the. University of California. 


With the enthusiasm of such a class was the 
incentive for long walks down into the tangled canyons: or! ‘over 
the pine-covered hills. Old magazines were filled with specimens 
of fernsiand leaves, and carefully laid on the bottom shelf under 
the ‘Alphabetic Dictionary of the Foochow Dialect.” 
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By the end of the summer we all knew the pretty pink 
Wild Hybiscus, the dainty Day Flower, with its two bright blue 
petals, the lacy tooth fern, and many more friendly little heads 
and fronds which we had hardly noticed before. And Kuliang 
has become more beautiful than ever to those of us who have 
been given the privilege of knowing some of these little friends 
by name. 


Rural Problems Group 
Leonard J. Christian 


The conference group knownas the Rural Problems Group 
: was the natural outgrowth of a series of informal porch chats by 
: those interested in the problem of the country parish. It was a 
friendly exchange of ideas on common problems, and from the 
first these informal gatherings have been so helpful that a request 
was sent in to the Committee asking that these meetings be open 
to any who might be interested. 
It was decided not to print any outline course of study or 
lectures, but that subjects be suggested at each meeting for dis- 
cussion in the following session. Mr, Topping was chairman 
this year, and Mr. Smith secretary, and with these two heading 
up the group we spent many profitable hours together on such 
vital subjects as, The Preacher and his. Parish, The Economic 
Pressure and its Bcaring on Church Organization ; Conditions of 
\Vork in Country Fields; ‘Che Sabbath as an Institution Foreign 
to Chinese ideas; the Sabbath Program, the Chapel Buildings,— 
All-day Programs, etc. Each week one of our number opened 
the discussion with a ten-minute paper, and then every one in the 
circle felt free to ask questions or pass on his own experiences 
for the good of all. 
Usually our hostess interrupted out deliberations with 
coffee and cake, and this did much to stimulate our thinking. 


The group as a whole felt very much indebted to Messrs. Smith, 
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Topping, Cole, Thelin, Sites and Bankhart for their papers. The 
discussions resulting from these have helped us all to understand 
the. common problems which we are facing in these days of 
changing thought in China. | et 


The meeting that perhaps had the most suggestion to offer 
was the one in which the “AJ] Day Program” was taken up. Dr. 
Sites opened the discussion with some very helpful thoughts on 
how the Sabbath might be planned so that the farmers in outlying 
districts would find the day one of real inspiration and uplift, 
All those directly engaged in rural evangelistic work testified 
that this is a real problem that all country preachers are facing. 


A composite outline for the day as taken from contribu- 
tions made by members of the group would perhaps run like this: 
Gather, members at the chapel for an early Bible lesson in which 
the preacher should encourage all to take part. For those unable 
to read there might be a special class taught by the school teach- 
er in which they would learn to read the lesson themselves thus 
making it possible for family prayers to be held in the farm 
houses. 


Following this Bible Study period, the regular morning 
service should have an order of service specially adapted to the 
congregation. Emphasis was laid here on the preacher’s making 
adequate preparation for the sermon. 

At the close of the service all the church family should be 
encouraged to stay and eat dinner together. \ arious suggestions 
were made as to how this might best be provided for. 

In the afternoon the period from two to three might be 
spent in Sunday School and special Bible classes with some of 
the church members as leaders. The closing meeting of the day 
was to be a song service, with half an hour on current events by 
the preacher. 

Such a day, it was fe.t, would bind the church members 
into a church family in which each one would have a chance to 


\ 
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grow in the Christian life. With a littie variation such a pro- 
gram is being carried on in the Swatow field with marked suc- 
cess; and it seemed to some of us there was no reason why it 
should not succeed here in the Fukien field. 


So Great a Salvation 
Martha Wiley 
Lift your eyes unto Jesus; / 
Look full in His wonderful face, 
And the things of earth will grow strangely dim, 
In the light of His glory and grace. 

This refrain was constantly in our hearts during the 
months of heat and drought, and especially as we heard of illness 
or death among our Chinese friends. | 

Of those called to be with the Lord none was dearer than 
“Little Boat” the pet of the Fairy Bridge Compound of Foochow 
City. The parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hsueh, are studying in Ameri- 
ca, so the baby was left with the maternal grandmother who lives 
4n the Mission Compound. Her real name was ‘‘Ciu’”’ meaning 
“boat” so we called her “Little Boat,”’ for the parents hoped that 
some day she would be a “ferry boat to ferry people from the bad 
to the good.” | 

Little Boat was a joyous child. She was bubbling over 
with fun and frolic and mischief. How she loved to chase the 
gay butterflies in our garden! When she sat down hard at the 
end of an unsuccessful dash her happy laugh would come float- 
ing up to our’windows. | 

Sometimes the bound-footed grandmother would attempt 
to catch her-—and then she was delighted. She would circle 
about the helpless grandmother, laughing and shouting “I catch 
you,” 


v 
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Once some one deceived her by imitating my special call 
to her to come over to the ‘big house’ and when she ran out to 
find me and saw only the child who had deceived her, she shut 
her little fat fist and punched that base deceiver in the eye. 

“Moosic! moosic!”’ she would call out at our living room 
door, until one of us came to play the victrola. 

One day she found her way into the Womans School 
where special meetings were being held. Just then the speaker 
was saying “All those who truly love the Lord hold up your 
hands.” Little Boat looked quizzically into the eyes of the lady 
who had picked her up. ‘Yes, Baby,” she said, “if you love 
Jesus you may hold up your hands.” Instantly both of Little 
Boat’s hands were up. ? 

Her sweet little voice could follow when we sang “Jesus 
Loves Me,” and very reverently her head was bowed when pray- 
er was offered, and one fat hand over each eye heiped shut out 
the distractions ail about. 

All foreigners, whether men or women, were “grand- 
mothers’”— she loved us ali. She would come running to meet 
us at the front gate and say in her quaint English, “Please take 
me up.” Then her arms would clasp around the neck of the one 
who carried her, and she would whisper most confidentially, “I 
love you very much.” 

On August twenty-first the summons came for Little Boat. 
How lightly she touched the dark waters of death! And how 
gloriously she reached the ‘Home Port,’ with not a stain on her 
soul, no sin to regret, nothing to fear! Less than three years of 
earth, and her life work already done! Safe in the arms of 


Jesus. 
The absent father and mother will grieve deeply for the 


joyous little spirit that just flitted in and out of their lives. But 
by faith we can watch her nearing the other shore, and see the 


Saviour’s arms tenderly cnfolding her, and hear her whisper 
softly, ‘I love you very much.” Pes 
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‘He is able, also, to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by Him.” 

This wonderful promise was put to the test and found 

true, when on July 24th Ling Huoi-mu was washed clean from 
her long life of sin, and redeemed through the blood of the Lamb. 
Oh the wondrous love that sought her. 
She had known of Christ from childhood, but wilfully 
spurned him. Her husband was one of the early Christians of 
Foochow ; but his wife opposed his faith, and would have no- 
thing to do with the church. 

The husband was rich, and the wife wanted liberty to 


gamble and drink wine, and attend the Chinese theatre. She 


wanted to have beautiful silk garments, and good tobacco to 
smoke, and be carried out in an elegant sedan. —“‘The lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life” were well 
exemplified in this worldly woman. _ | 

When her husband was sixty-three years old a bitter ex- 
perience came to Mrs. Ling, Her husband bought a concubine, 
and brought her to the house. The strife and wrath and clamor 
that filled that wealthy home would be hard to tell. Then her 
heart simply turned to gall. She hated the very name of Christ, 
for had not her husband been His follower for many years, and 
had he not treated her, the mother of his children, in a most 
dastardly way? 

Iiowever, there was one comfort left her; her young 
daughter would take her part. They could have feasting, gam- 
bling and drinking parties, and life would still be endurable. 

In the course of time the daughter married a Christian, 


but the bond between mother and daughter was so strong that 
_ the daughter continued her worldly life, 


But one day this daughter was convicted of sin and of 
judgment to come, and she cast away every snira POCSUES, and 
became in very truth a Christian. 


| 
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The mother was enraged at what seemed to her a personal 
affront; and used every means that she knew to entice her 
daughter back to the old life. _And when the daughter stood 
true to Christ she refused to see her or talk to her. 

For seven years, with tears and prayers, and strong cry- 
ings unto God this daughter sought to win her mother to a like 
precious faith, but all in vain. 

At last Ling Huoi-mu- became ill, and day by day the 
daughter went io see her, only to be repulsed. One evening it 
seemed that the sick woman could scarcely survive the night. 
Frantically the daughter went to her Christian friends, imploring 


_them to pray for her unsaved mother. A young preacher replied, 


‘“‘She has been prayed for all these years. ‘Thousands of prayers 
have gone up to God for this hard-hearted woman, and yet she 
will not believe. ‘He that is unrighteous, let him be unrighteous 
still.’”’ 


“No, no! My mother must be saved, She must be saved 
She must believe.” 


All night the daughter implored God to make that hard 
heart yield; that she might realize how the suffering love of God 
had followcd her through a long life of hate and antagonism. 
Just at dawn the daughter went quietly to the home of her 


‘mother, and asked the relatives and servants to leave them alone, 


This time,—the first in seven years,—she was not repulsed. 
The aged woman bowed her head. Oh what a prayer of thanks- 
giving and joy went up to God from that room! Gently, simply, 
this soul was brought to the Saviour. At the cross her sins were. 
washed away. She made peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Before the morning was past Ling Huoi-mu was fast 
slipping away from earth. 


tates 


“Mother, is your heart at peace?” 
“Saved! Saved! washed clean by the precious blood of 
Christ.” Not one of the thousands of prayers for this soul was 
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unanswered, Ling Hui-mu’s going to meet her Saviour even at 
the last hour was the answer. 


**He 1s able also to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by Him.” 


A Sharp Peak History 
Dr. H. N. Kinnear 


At the mouth of the Min river, about thirty miles below 
Foochow city, is the island of Sharp Peak. It is so-called be- 
cause its highest peak, 600 feet high, presents a sharp apex, which 
when seen from the sea, is as sharp and syninetrical as the top 
of Fujiyama in Japan. It is an irregular bit of rock three miles 
Jong and a mile wide at the wider end, and looks like a plug that 
has just been blown from the mouth of the river. The channel 
for large steamers skirts the southern end of the island and 
smaller craft can save distance, when going north, by taking the 
so-called Northern Channel. On the river side of the island is 
the one village. which is said to contain 500 cooking ranges. If 
we allow five persons to each range there should be 2,500 people 
living on the island. Its terraced hillsides are planted with pea- 
nuts and sweet potates. The latter is the chief crop, and it is 
largely used to make “sweet potato rice’, That is to say the 
potatoes. are shredded and dried in the sun. to be cooked and 


eaten at convenience, as the cheapest food that Chinese here 
know. of, 


_ Jt was probably sometime in 1874 that the Venerable Arch- 


deacon Wolfe, of the Church Missionary Society, and “Father” 


Hartwell of the American Board Mission, came to Sharp Peak to 
locate mission sanitaria for the two missions they represented. They 
chose the sites nowoc cupied by their respective mission buildings. 
We have great reason to be grateful to Mr. Hartwell for having 
chosen what is still evidently the best site on the island for a 
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building. It is a little farther from the landing place at the vil- 
lage, but is nearer the bathing beach than some other places 
would have been. The lot Chosen for the Mission Sanitarium 
was a sweet potato field. It is three hundred feet above the’sea, 
and commangés fine views of the sea, and of the mainland in 
other directions, and catches the breeze from every point of the 
compass. This is, of course, a great advantage in the hot season, 
and even when the typhoons blow the building has stood the test 
so much better than most of the other “foreign” buildings on the 
island that it attests the wisdom of the location and the good 
character of the workmanship that was secured by those who had 
charge of its construction, 


The building contains five suites of three rooms each. On 
the rear side of the chimney in the middle suite there are the 


following statements in the clear handwriting of “Mother” 
Baldwin — | 


“Sanitarium built in 1875 and occupied in summer of 
same year. | 


Battle at Anchorage“Aug. 28th., 1884. 
H. F. B.” (Mrs. Baidwin’s initials. ) 


The latter fact was no doubt noted because the building 
was full at that time, probably being occupied by Rev. and Mrs. 
C.C. Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs, J.E. Walker, Miss Ella J. Newton, 
and Dr. H. T. Whitney and family. 


In those early days the mission sanitarium supplied a very 
pressing need, and was always well filled. And ever since then 
there have been individuals who prefer the quiet, the sea-bathing, © 
the better opportunity for study that Sharp Peak offers, to the 
greater social attractions of the more modern summer resort at 
the mountain. It has paid for itself many times in the conserva- 


tion of health and the increased usefulness of members of the *~ 


Mission, and it still has a large place in the hearts of some of us. 
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It is evident that it is pleasanter for one with a family of chil- 
dren to have his own, separate little place for the hot season, but 
the Mission Sanitarium will continue to have a place of great 
usefulness to those who have no small children to disturb others, 
in the rather intimate relations necessitated by the five contiguous 
suites in the sanitarium building. It is worth something to be 
far enough from ones work"so that it is not too easy to get back 
and forth, where one is freer froti interfuptions, where studying 
or other work can be prosecuted with some degree of continuity 

In view of the present popularity of the Kuliang mountain 
resort, it is difficult for the greater part of the missionary com- 
munity of this day to understand that, when the sanitaria were 
built, the missionaries had no place in which to spend any of the 
hot season. ‘The only piace to which they could go was Kushan 
monastery, and the accomodations there, at that time, were not 
nearly as commodious, convenient or private as they are now. It 
was because of the fact that missionaries, as well as the tea ther- 
chants, liad to spend the hot seasons in Fooebow that the houses 
were all bu‘lt with the high ceilings.and the wide verandas which 
characterize the older residence buildings of Foochow. 

It is probable that Mr. Coffin, who was manager of the 
American firm Hedges & Co., was the pioneer in going outside 
of Foochow to build a summer home. He first catne to Sharp 
Peak and built what is ,now the office of the Cable company, 
(E. E. A. and C. Tel. Co.,) and occupied it before the mission 
sanitaria were projected. When he sold that place to the Cable 
Company, he built the first foreign house at Kuliang, though our. 
Mr. Woodin had rented part of a native house there for one or 
more summers before that. Mr. Coffin built a good house at 
Kuiiang, and there are still a few individuals on the field who 
were given the privilege of seeing the piain out before them with, 
the city sprawling over its central part, from the flat roof of that 
first summer cottage there. One of the features of this moun- 
tain home was a semaphore. With it and its counterpart at the 
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Hong on the riverside, Mr. and Mrs. Coffin were able to signal 
back and forth. One can imagine Mrs. Coffin signalling to her 
pice to bring up a pound of coffee or a tin of peaches, and 
assuring him that she was all right to comfort his mind. It was 
probably this semaphoring, as much as anything, that made the 
Chinese populace suspicious of ithe house, and the rumor became 
current among them that the foreigner had built the house to 
cover the opening of a tunnel, through which foreign soldiers 
could be brought from some point on the coast to fire upon and 
capture the city. In the summer of ‘88 this house was used by | 
the Coffins, but the suspicions of the Chinese were so strong, 
that the officials feared they could not protect the Coffins in that 
place, and so they paid Mr. Coffin a good price for the place, and 
left it to be rapidly destroyed by the natives of the mountain. 
At that time there was an official interdict against foreigners 
owning land or building on the mountain, but in a few years the 
edict was ignored. 

Meantime the Sanitarium has been a pleasant summer 
home for a changing group. It has many memories and associa- 
tions to many of us. In’go the East end suite was ours. The 
Peets were next, then Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin, Mr. Woodin next 
and the Hubbard family in the opposite end-suite. Five children 
altogether, with the usual complement of cooks, amahs, and 
coolies made a lively little settlement. It was a great time to 
become acquainted with one another, almost like a single family. 
The evenings on the lawn with Mother Baldwin telling us 
about the stars, the moon shining across the ocean, the sea-air 
tang, the conferring about the problems China was bringing us, 
and the stories of times’ in the Mission left 
ories. If one could remember all the things the Baldwins and 
other older members of the mission told us, some of the facts 
would be more interesting than anything we can recall. 

One of the memories that cling to the place, for the writer, 
was the regularity with which Doctor Baldwin used to get up at 


at 
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daylight each morning, to go down to the beach for a bath. No, 
not every day, but every day except Sundays. For the mission- 
aries were conscientiously careful ahout what recreations or 
occupations they indulged in on Sundays. Week days he was 
regular as the sunrise. I think we always knew when he went 
out of the door, in fact it usually awakened us, and made us 
wonder if we would ever be ambitious enough to be as regular 
about such a habit. Then we would drop off to sleep, or nearly 
to sleep again, when he would come back from his bath and drop 
into a long chair on the veranda. That was an especial brand of 
long chair. It had more squeaks to each piece of bamboo used 
in its constructton than any other chair that Ihave met. Whether _ 
he read or slept is not known, but certain it is that the chair did 
not sleep, and usually it did not allow people in adjoining suites 
to do so. By the time the rest of us were up the Baldwins were 
sure to have eaten breakfast, and perhaps his dining table was 
already spread with books, and the good Doctor was at his work 
of translation or revision. How systematic and regular he was 
about it all! There was nothing whatever to keep him following 
such a rigid routine, but he he!d himself to it conscientiously. It 
was said that he would have eaten his breakfast the night before 
if he could, but living as a samitarium neighbor, the closest kind 
of a neighbor, we did not see any proof of this assertion. He 
was simply doing his work, It was the best kind of an object 
lesson for us younger people. We needed it beyond doubt, but 
did not learn it very well. | 

It was in the early days of the sanitarium that the Osgood 
and Woodin children learned to swim on the beach below, and 
since then how many other children of the mission have had 
woven into their memories the happy times they have had on that 
beach. Possibly some of their success in meeting the responsi- 
bilities of life have been fostered by the independence that the 
buffetings of the waves of the Pacific may have taught them. 
One of the Jater generation writes “Your last, long letter just 
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came and reminds me of the happy days we kids used to have at 
Sharp Peak. I can still remember that wonderful house-boat 
that used to seem so big to us. And the times we used to have 
sailing that and the other, smaller craft in the pond, and when 
the surf was not too high out on the deep blue sea. Oh, it was 
thrilling !”’ 

Pleasant memories can be made wherever one is happy, 
and many of us have been very happy at Sharp Peak, and hope 
that it may continue to give healthful rest and change to members 
of the missions for many coming years. 


The Men’s Retreat at Kushan Monastery 
W.H, Topping 


The men of the American Board who are spending the 
summer at Kuliang went for a Retreat to Kushan Monastery for 
the week-end September 4-6, Three of the men could not get 
there for various reasons, but eight of us went :— Dr. Beard and 
Mr. Hightower of Foochow College,.Messers Newell and Thelin 
of the Normal School, Dr. Leger of the Seminary, Dr. Lewis of 
the Hospital, and Mr. Smith and myself representing the rural 
districts. The tail of a typhoon was still on when we started 
from the Smith cottage Saturday morning; but it cleared up, the 
long grass on the mountain trail dried off, and we had a delight- 
ful hike to Kushan where we arrived about 11 a.m. Our first 
job was to get rooms to hoid the crowd, as we had to spend two 
nights there. We got permission from Monk-headquarters to 
put up at the Bell-temple. We found room there for four to 
sleep, in a little back room which was to be our headquarters. 
The other four men found room to sleep in the Boat Rest-house, 
so called because of its resemblance to a large double decked 
boat. 

I had better describe the Bell-temple a little better It is 


so called by foreigners because of a bell which is struck at inter- 
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vals by an apparatus attached to a prayer-wheel run by water, 
The water comes from a spring which emerges through a stone 
lion’s mouth in the main entrance to the temple. The water fills 
up receptacles attached to the wheel, and when these are full the 
weight of the water turns the wheel. The wheel is fastened by 
a piece of stove-pipe wire to a wooden fish hung from the ceil- 
ing; when the wheel goes around the fish gets a sudden jerk and 
bunts his nose into a large bell which sends forth a very soft 


pleasant melodious sound throughout the whole tempie precinct. 


This keeps up night and day at intervals of 3 or 4 minutes, and so 
quiet and pieasant is the sound, that although I slept quite near it, 
I was not disturbed. ‘The principal idol in this temple is Kuang 
Yin the Buddhist Virgin Mary, and during our stay there a con- 
stant procession of worshippers (mostly men) from Foochow 
and other places visited the shrine. 


Well, we sat down in our back room of the Bell temple 
and made out our agenda, for we planned to spend the time be- 
tween eating and sleeping in informal chats on worthwhile topics — 
anything which was 6n our mind. By this time it was noon, and 
we went over to the main temple some 300 yards away to partake | 


_ of a delicious “Vegetarian” dinner, prepared for us by the Monks 


in the main Reception Hall of the monastery. I wish I could 
remember the menu :— cabbage, turnips, mushrooms, fried me- 
lons, vermicelli, etc. etc., so nicely cooked in peanut oil that some 
of it tasted like deliciously fried meat. Besides these vegetable 
dishes which were in the center of the table, each of us had _ his 
bowl of rice which he could fill as often as he wished to. 


Dinner over we went back to the Bell-temple, and Dr. 
Leger introduced the afternoon discussion with a half-hours’ 
Bible reading, the central thought being that God actually is Love, 


Then we talked about furloughs and future tasks of various mem- 
bers of the group, the advisability of a Chinese President for 


Foochow College, etc. Before supper we had a little walk in the 
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open-air, about the pretty Kushan paths under tall pines and 
bamboo trees J, 

The only hardship in a Retreat at Kushan is the sleeping 
arrangements, no springs or rattan beds for us there. We 
spread our quiits on the hard boards. In our headquarters, where 
Leger and Newell were to sleep, a large rat walked sedately 
across the floor just before bed-time —the rest of us were glad 
we were not sleeping there. The next night a couple of toads 
were found snoozing in Newell's quilts. We were thankful we 
brought our mosquito nettings along, for although the mosquitos 
were few, the nets helped to keep out the small black ants. 1 
killed ants until I was tired, and then got up and spent the rest of 
the night in a long rattan chair where they could not get at me. 
For the same reason, Leger got out on the floor like Mark Twaine, 
and Hightower spent the nights on the upper deck of the stone 
resthouse sleeping on the cement. 

} Sunday morning we decided to get our own breakfast. 
Hightower and myself were voted cook. We got the fire on with 
some difficulty in the Chinese,“Cau’’, which looks more like a 
Blacksmith’s forge than a stove. Onthis we boiled eggs and 
coftee. We had bananas in plenty, sugar and cream for our cof- 
fee, two eggs each, bread and butter, buns peanut bread, cookies, 
cake, jam,— in fact such a table full of stuff that we did not 
know where to begin. We got through somehow, and got the 


egg-shells out of the way, for none of us were sure whether or 
not eggs were meat, and so taboo at the monastery. 


I introduced the Sunday morning discussion by/ reading 
the 25th Psalm, ‘“The secret of the Lord is with them that rever- 
ence him.” The chief topic of the morning was “Paternalism”. 
Missionaries are now in a dilemma as to the best method of giv- 
ing material and: other help—especially to Chinese students. 
The old method of a “Hand-out” has been lovig given up as de- 
moralizing to both receiver and giver. . Most of the aid is now 
being given through committees, merit scholarships, return for 
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service done, etc. Help through organization seems to be in the 
right direction. On the other hand there is not yet developed 
city charties organizations, much is left undone, there is danger 
of a soul-less charity, and what is to be done with our “Pity.” 


After another “Vegetable” dinner in the Reception Hall, 
Mr. Newell introduced the afternoon’s discussion by reading 
several Bible passages, which led us into the discussion of the 
“Rural worker”,. It was probably on this topic that we struck 
“Fire” more than on any other topic during the Retreat. The 
difficult questions of the policy in Rural Evangelism, and the 
Seminary courses to prepare the worker, and kindred subjccts 
were touched upon, in an effort, which 1am sure was fruitful, 
to clear our vision in these matters of such vital importance to 
the future of the Chinese Church. 


In the evening session we brought our chairs out under 
the stars in front of the Bell temple, and discussed the medical 
policy of the Mission and Dr. Lewis’ plans. We were very anx- 
ious to discuss other topics such as:— Extension work by our 
city educational institutions ihto the rural districts, Industrial 
education, Christian literature, How best to keep the Home Board 
in touch with the progress of devolution on the field. But all this 
was out of the question. About io p.m. we “turned in” to our 
board beds,— the old-timers, to sleep, and the younger ones to 
watch for rats and toads, and kill ants. 


On Monday morning after again having a sumptious break- 
fast on the “Cau” we started for home. There was no Find- 
ings Committee ; there were no notes taken; but each of us car- 
ried home with us something valuable, vital and real. What? 


Well, I should:say, 


1. Fellowship—we got to be better friends with each other. 
2. Growth—I think our spiritual dimensions were enlarged. 


3. Our Vision was clarified perceptibly as to our present 
work, 
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4. Qur Faith was steadied—aniid the military and political 
turmoil, and the confusion and conflict of ideas in China 


_ to-day, we realize better that God has something vital 
for us to do, and that He is trusting in us to do‘it. 


The Spirit of Kuliang 
E.H. Smith 


Year by year, the month of June, with its burning heat 
and floods, turns our longing weary eyes toward Kuliang. Not 
alone the utter weariness of the flesh, but the even greater hun- 
ger of the spirit for refreshment and for fellowship and inspira- 
tion, makes Kuliang the Mecca of missionaries from all over 
South China. | 

Now are our anticipations realized? We have had a sea- 
son of long cloudless summer days; we have had socia] and in- 
tellectual refreshment. Have we in our fellowship together, and 
in our ‘thinking of Christ’ found an answer to the problems, and 
caught again the Vision of God’s great plan for China and for us? 

The increasing number and difficulty of our problems and 
our position were not hidden from us in our thinking. There 
was no easy optimism at this stage of missionary endeavor. But 
neither were we dismayed, as though some strange thing had 
happened to us here in China. They have their national and lo- 
cal color, to be sure, but post-war conditions the world over have 
striking resemblances, And the conviction was expressed over 
and over again that while these years were testing times for the 
young church, while nationalism and racial feelings were involv- 
ed, yet we do not face among the people of China, anti-foreign 
hatred, but an awakening to the demands for freedom, for justice, 
for recognition. The common people still hear Him gladly. The 
Gospe: has ever made its way against opposition of the world, in 
every land. The ‘offence of the cross’ does not cease. 
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China never needed more than to-day the Gospel enacted 
before here. Shall we allow commercial and political forces to 
exploit these great, proud nations? Shall we let Russian propa- 
ganda have the entire field? Has the Christian Church lost hope 
of a world brought to the feet of Christ? Have we ceased to 
pray for and believe in the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth? 

Certainly there was no such note of despair in any of the 
Missionary gatherings on Kuliang this summer. True, the way 
seems dark sometimes, but #0t darker than the days when the 
disciples met in that Upper Room preceding Pentecost. And the 
Kuliang sumwer closed, and the missionaries turned back to their 
distant scattered stations with hearts stayed with the firm convic- 
tion that we follow in the footsteps of all the apostles and pro- 
phets, who out of great perplexity and problems have won great 
victories, and brought forward the coming of the Kingdom of 
Peace and Brotherhood. 


They went down the mountain with hearts singing the 
Battle Hymn of the King of Love. 
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